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On Helping an Alcoholic 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I would like to know if you have any 
information available that I could use in 
a lesson to young adults on temperance. 
The two questions that I have asked for 
discussion are, 

How can I help an Alcoholic? 

How can I help to prevent a person be- 
coming an Alcoholic? 

I thank you very much for your time. 
I use THE OUTLOOK every Sunday in pre- 
paring my Sunday school lesson. 

Nokesville, Va. M. M. 

@NOTE—Help on this subject may be 
obtained from Allied Youth, 1709 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., also from: 
The Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. On March 17, a new book 
will be available: “HOW TO HELP AN 
ALCOHOLIC,” by Clifford J. Earle, newly- 
elected head of social education and action 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA. It is 
published by Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, at $1.50, and can be secured from or 
by any bookstore after March 17. 


Ferre Quotation 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In a series of addresses by Nels F. S. 
Ferre about a year ago, I was deeply 
moved by his apparent devotion to Christ 
~at the same time recognizing his very 
liberal theology. Though there is much 
We may approve in a man, I think you 
should be careful in quoting with apparent 
approval a statement such as was in your 
column “They Said Something,” February 
18, 1952: “According to the very meaning 
of sovereign love, however, God both can 
and will have all to be saved.” Unless I 
am badly mistaken this is universalism 
and though I am aware that you carry the 
doctrine of brotherly love to a greater ex- 
tent than some, I hardly believe that you 
carry it to the extent of universalism. 

Cc. EDWARD DAVIS. 


‘ 


Greenville, S. C. 


@NOTE—The fact that quotations ap- 
pear under “They Said Something” does 
not necessarily indicate either approval or 
disapproval but simply, as we have re- 
peatedy said in introductory notes, that 
the item was “interesting and significant.” 
The reaction of Mr. Dayis confirms our 
judgment of the Ferre quote. This, of 
course, is not the first such statement of 
an Evangelical to appear in these columns. 
One of our leading missionaries, from the 
point of view of non-Christians 
parents have died Hindus, Buddhists, Con- 
fucianists, etc., raised a similar question 
in a distinguished series of lectures a few 
years ago. 


Tribute to Dr. Sweets 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Henry H. Sweets, who passed away 
recently, will long be recognized as the 
greatest educational leader which our 
church has yet produced. He was re- 
sponsible for getting some kind of system 
out of the chaos which prevailed before 
his time, and it was a great forward step 
when the control for colleges and semi- 
naries was centered in the synods as a 
pattern. Before that time, any individual 
or congregation or other group might 
start an institution and cal] it “Presby- 


whose 


terian.” We still have much to be desired 
in the way of a plan or system for our 
education; but the values in what we do 
now have are largely due to Dr. Sweets. 

He was the organizer of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and a leader 
in the beginnings of the Association of 
American Colleges, both of which have 
had great interdenominational influences 
for better standards. 

In all his educational emphases, he was 
chiefly concerned that we have truly 
Christian institutions. 

Perhaps he is best known for his work 
in establishing the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, which he accomplished almost 
single-handed, but I believe that the long 
years will appreciate even more his edu- 
cational leadership. 

JAMES ROSS McCAIN, 
Moderator. 
Decatur, Ga. 


For Overseas Relief, April 13 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A word of explanation is necessary in 
regard to the letter in THE OUTLOOK, 
February 25, 1952, from Stanley I. Stuber 
concerning the ONE GREAT HOUR OF 
SHARING, The impression might be 
gained from it that the date for our offer- 
ing for Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid has been changed to March 23. This 
is not the case. The General Assembly 
has authorized Easter Sunday, April 13, 
1952, as the date for the taking of this 
offering, and all pastors and churches are 
being urged to do so. 

“SHARE . In The Name of Christ” 
is the theme for this year. The need 
among refugees and Churches abroad is 
great. It is hoped that the response will 
be generous. 

PAUL B. FREELAND, 
Secretary of Overseas Relief 
and Inter-Church Aid. 


Board of World Missions, 
Box 333, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Day Carper 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The campus of Mary Baldwin College 
was saddened today by news of the death 
on February 9, at Bibanga, Africa, of Mrs. 
Bessie Stollenwerck Carper of our class of 
1934. 

Her parents had been married eighteen 
years when Bessie, their only child, was 
born. In college she was a girl of excel- 
lent mind, attractive personality, and 
great promise. After finishing with us she 
took training as a social worker and was 
with the Travelers Aid in ‘Richmond, be- 
fore going with Day Carper to Africa in 
1940. 

Her mother, the late Mrs. B. L. Stollen- 
werck, was for some years an assistant 
in the dean’s office at Mary Baldwin. She 
was a woman whose dignity and charm 
became a kind of symbol of the college to 
many students and visitors. When Bessie 
went to Africa, Mrs. Stollenwerck bore up 
with great courage. She and her daughter 
exchanged long letters. The friends at 
the college were privileged to read some 
of those that came from Africa. The 
mother died here in Staunton several years 
ago. 

Bessie Stollenwerck Carper was the kind 
of student that made teaching an adven- 
ture to those who guided her studies. 
Her death at 38, leaving a husband and 


_,glory of God is a hymn. 


four children, one an infant, is a sad event 


for her loved ones and friends. But her 
faith and courage and good spirit will be 
gratefully remembered. 

THOMAS H. GRAFTON. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


Hopes for the Hymnal 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The suggestion of Mrs. Heinsohn (Feb- 
ruary 18), that we really need two books: 
A hymn book and a song book, sounds 
good, except for the fact that many of our 
smaller churches which are entitled to the 
best, can’t afford two books; and the best 
hymns would probably be in the other one. 

The distinction she draws _ between 
hymns and spiritual songs is interesting 
but it is untenable. The New Century 
Dictionary, a classic work, defines “hymn” 
thus: “A song or ode in praise or honor 
of God, a deity, a nation, etc.; ESPE- 
CIALLY A METRICAL COMPOSITION 
DESIGNED TO BE SUNG IN RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP.” A “song” is defined as “vocal 
music; that which is sung.” Presbyterians 
believe that “the chief end of man is to 
glorify God.” When you combine that with 
the above you this this: that which is de- 
signed to be sung to the praise, honor and 
This is much 
broader than Mrs. H. would suggest. 

The question of what is a hymn, and 
what a spiritual song, will never be set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Some hymns of inferior quality get into 
the best books. Many hymns of excellent 
quality are omitted. It might be better 
to call the new book, simply a book of 
worship; for there is no accepted author- 
ity in the church on what are hymns and 
what are songs. 

It is apparent that those who compile 
hymn books are finicky in their musical 
tastes; and whatever appeals to their 
whims is a stately and sacred hymn; that 
which does not, is just another song. As 
to making “boogey-woogey” of the “spirit- 
ual songs,” I have heard the most stately 
of the hymns to God receive the same 
treatment. 

I do hope we will get a book which will 
meet the general needs of the church, but 
judging by the past, I am probably hoping 
for too much. 

B. W. BAKER. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Reformation History 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I wondered if you could give some no- 
tice to the publication of a journal on 
reformation history. Dr. Roland Bainton 
has written me concerning the Archiv 
Fuer Reformationsgeschichte and the pos- 
sibility of encouraging subscriptions 
among Southern Presbyterians. 

The Archiv was a German journal which 
would have succumbed had it not been for 
American support. American support has 
provided a unique situation in which the 
journal has become international. Gerhard 
Ritter and Heinrich Bornkamm are the 
German editors, and Harold J. Grimm of 
Ohio State University and Roland Bainton 
are the American editors. The editors 
would like to make the journal genuinely 
inter-confessional, Originally it was 
mainly Lutheran. The Mennonites have 
given their support. 

The editors would like to include thos¢ 
of the Calvinist tradition and expect to 
publish articles dealing with Calvin and 
the Huguenots. 

The subscription price is $5.00, and 
should be sent to Dr. Harold J. Grimm; 
76 North Stanwood Road; Columbus § 
Ohio. 

JOHN H. LEITH. 

Auburn, Ala. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of Marcn 3, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Supreme Court Dismisses Action Against Bible Reading 


Six-to-Three Ruling Sees No 
Federal Issue Raised by 


New Jersey Appellants 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—-An attack 
by two taxpayers on New Jersey laws 
requiring the daily reading of the Bible 
and permitting the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools was 
dismissed by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A six-to-three ruling held, in effect, 
that the appellants had failed to raise a 
substantial federal issue and thus had 
not succeeded in bringing the case with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The tribunal did not pass on the 
constitutionality of the laws. 

Motion to dismiss was entered by 
counsel for the state of New Jersey. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson wrote the 
majority decision. Agreeing with him 
were Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and 
Justices Hugo L. Black, Felix Frank- 
furter, Tom C. Clark and Sherman 
Minton. 


Three Enter Dissent 


Justice William O. Douglas entered a 
dissent, which was shared by Justices 
Stanley F. Reed and Harold H. Burton. 
The dissenting justices held that the 
case deserved a decision ‘‘on the merits.” 

The issue was appealed to the high 
court by Mrs. Anna E. Klein, of Haw- 
thorne, N. J., whose daughter, until her 
graduation in 1950, attended the Haw- 
thorne High School, and Donald R. 
Doremus of East Rutherford. Both are 
affiliated with the United Secularists of 
America and brought the action as New 
Jersey taxpayers. 

They sought reversal of a New Jersey 
Supreme Court ruling that the laws did 
hot conflict with the Constitutional re- 
quirement of separation of Church and 
State. 


No Evidence of Inquiry 


In the majority decision, Justice Jack- 
son said, with reference to Mrs. Klein’s 
daughter, that ‘‘there is no assertion that 
she was injured or even offended (by 
the Bible reading) or that she was com- 
pelled to accept, approve or confess 
agreement with any dogma or creed or 
even to listen when the Scriptures were 
read.” 

Justice Jackson pointed out that 
Students whose parents so request in 
Writing may be excused from the daily 
Bible reading. Further, he pointed out 
that Mrs. Klein’s daughter now has been 





‘‘HELL, CALOMEL AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY”’ 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—Methodist 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore of Atlanta 
called here for a revival of the Chris- 
tian ideals which went into the 
founding of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Addressing the 25th anniversary 
meeting of the West End Business 
Men’s Association, Bishop Moore said 
he had resolved ‘‘to bootleg a little 
religion into this meeting.”’ 

The bishop said the foundations of 
the world were cracking because of 
‘‘a secular interpretation of life.’’ He 
urged a return to the simple life 
when “everybody in Georgia believed 
in hell, calomel, and the Democratic 
Party.” The life of the old South, 
he said, “left time for gentility, 
honesty, and religion.”’ 











graduated from the school and ‘‘obvi- 
ously no decision we could render now 
would protect any rights that she may 
once have had and this court does not 
sit to decide arguments after events 
have put them to rest.” 

The majority ruling held that the 
complaint was “singularly niggardly” of 
facts to support a taxpayer’s grievance. 
There was no allegation that the Bible 
reading was supported by a separate 
tax, Justice Jackson said. 

“No information,’”’ he wrote, “is given 
as to what kind of taxes are paid by 
appellants and there is no averment 
that the Bible reading increases any tax 
they do pay or that as taxpayers they 
are, or will or possibly can be out of 
pocket because of it.’’ 

A taxpayer’s plea for Supreme Court 
review could meet the test only when 
there was a ‘good-faith pocketbook ac- 
tion,’’ Justice Jackson held. 

It is apparent, he added, ‘‘that the 
grievance which it is sought to litigate 
here is not a direct dollars-and-cents 
injury but is a religious difference.”’ 

His statement concluded: “It is not a 
question of motivation but of posses- 
sion of the requisite financial interest 
that is, or threatened to be, injured by 
the unconstitutional conduct. We find 
no such direct and particular financial 
interest here. The motion to dismiss 
the appeal is granted.” 

The Douglas-Reed-Burton dissent 
held that adequate cause for action had 
been shown by the appellants. 


Dissenters Hold Case Deserves 
Decision on Its Merits; 
“*Issues Not Feigned’’ 


“There is no group more interested 
in the operation and management of 
the public schools than the taxpayers 
who support them and the parents whose 
children attend them,” the minority 
decision said. 

“Certainly a suit by all the taxpayers 
to enjoin a practice authorized by the 
school board would be a suit by vital 
parties in interest. They would not be 
able to show, any more than the two 
present taxpayers have done, that the 
reading of the Bible adds to the taxes 
they pay but if they were right in their 
contention on the merits, they would 
establish that their public schools were 
being deflected from the educational 
program for which the taxes were raised. 
If all can do it, there is no apparent 
reason why less than all may not, the 
interest being the same. 


“In the present case the issues are 
not feigned, the suit is not collusive, the 
mismanagement of the school system 
that is alleged is clear and plain. 


“‘And with a clash of interest as real 
and as strong as it is here, it is odd 
indeed to hold that there is no case or 
controversy within the meaning of 
Article III (of the Constitution).”’ 


The New Jersey statute requiring the 
reading of at least five verses from the 
Old Testament in each classroom, with- 
out comment, has been on the books for 
48 years. The law permitting recital 
of the Lord’s Prayer has been in exis- 
tence for more than 81 years. 

Attorneys for Mrs. Klein and Mr. 
Doremus argued that the issue involved 
established religious practices ‘‘which 
are such an inter-mingling of religion 
and government” as to violate the 
Constitution. The appellants argued 
that as taxpayers they were entitled to 
a final ruling on the merits of their 
appeal. 


In 34 Other States 


During arguments on the case, it was 
brought out that Bible reading in the 
schools was a practice in thirty-four 
other states, either by option or by law. 
It is prescribed by law in the District 
of Columbia and eleven states in addi- 
tion to New Jersey. The eleven are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 
Mississippi requires instruction in the 
Ten Commandments. 








Five other states make Bible reading 
in the schools permissive, it was said. 
These are Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North 
Dakota and Oklahoma. The law was 
said to be silent on the question in some 
Other states where daily Bible readings 
take place. 


OUTLOOK STUDIES 








Court decisions sustaining Bible read- 
ing in the schools were said to out- 
number cases where the reading is pro- 
hibited. Courts in Texas, Colorado, 
Michigan, Minnesota and New York 
have upheld the reading, it was stated, 
while decisions in [llinois, Louisiana, 


Wisconsin and Ohio have banned it. 
The appellants’ brief said that no 
state requires the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer each day in school. 
Delaware, Maine and New Jersey is it 


Only in 


formerly permitted by 
appellants stated. 


statute, the 


After the Program of Progress---What? 


With the termination of the Program 
of Progress in sight, many people in our 
church are thinking in terms of 
what next? 

Plans are evidently underway; a com- 
mittee of the General Council has been 
assigned responsibility for explorations. 
Something doubtless will be considered 
at the coming spring meetings of church 
agencies. 

Meanwhile, let us take a look around 
ut some of the campaigns or crusades 
which have been conducted by other 
denominations and what they are plan- 
ning. 

American Baptists (1,561,073 mem- 
bers). In 1947-48 this church set a 


goal of $14,500,000, with 18-month 


pledges toward relief items and re 
habilitation of foreign fields destroyed 
during the war. On this goal, $15,- 


240,000 was paid in on pledges amount- 
ing to $16,100,000. 

How were the objectives established? 
Departments of official agencies held 
extended conferences under leadership 
of the Budget Committee 
which carries on a year-round study of 
At the initiation 0: 


Research 


the unified budget. 
the campaign, invitations were sent to a 
representative group of laymen and 
ministers to make suggestions and to 
decide on the general approach. 
Lessons learned? The value of the 


use of financial counsel. This same 
firm is also counselling us in the restudy 
of our unified budget promotion. 

Next campaign? Possibly a Church 
Extension Campaign-—-a  one-purpose 
campaign, with similar efforts coming 
later for aspects of foreign missions, 
colleges and university pastor work. 

Disciples of Christ (1,767,964). ‘“Cru- 
sade for a Christian World’’—five gen- 
eral objectives (usual program), plus 
$14,000,000 financial goal, plus compre- 
hensive local objectives, 1946-50. 

How would you improve on it? “If 
we were to have another such movement 
I would not make it as inclusive as this 
one. It is fine to include the total pro- 
gram both in the program activities and 
in the financial realm but you get too 
much confusion with so many phases 
being promoted at the same time.” 

How were the objectives established? 
(1) About 100 from 
across the nation met to discuss them 
and arrive at them in a two-day meet- 
ing: (2) A Committee of 25 then sche- 


duled 30 meetings across the country 


representatives 


4 


A brief look at what churches 
are doing or planning. 


with 100 to several hundred persons in 
each meeting. The suggestions of the 
Twenty Five were offered and the day 
was spent in discussion. A Findings 
Committee was named in each of the 30 
meetings and their reports were re- 
turned to the Twenty Five for guidance. 
Financial goals came from agency ask- 
ings, studied by Commission on Budgets. 
Total campaign was then voted upon in 
International Convention. Received: 
$9,000,000 plus over-and-above receipts 
by agencies, $3,500,000. 

Next campaign? Long-rang pro- 
gram for local church efforts; no church- 
wide objectives. 

Congregational Christian (1,204,789). 
Post- 
war effort has been to consolidate ap- 
peals for support of benevolences. Now 
investigating possibility of campaign for 
special church building funds. 

Methodist (8,935,647). Crusade for 
Christ, 1944-48, sought $25,000,000 for 
world relief and rehabilitation and se- 
cured $27,000,000, in addition to almost 
$24,000,000 for World Service. Plan- 
ning now for 1952-56: ‘‘For Christ and 
His Church’? campaign with two objec- 
tives: (1) A Teaching and Preaching 
Endeavor with year-at-a-time emphasis: 
(a) Our Faith; (b) Our Church; 
(c) Our Ministry; (d) Our Mission, 
with appropriate action programs each 
(2) An Advance Fund, raised by 
voluntary methods, above World Service 
apportionments ‘fat least equal to the 
total asked of the church through World 
Service and the Crusade during 1944- 
48’ (see above). 

Presbyterian, USA (2,318,615). With 
$25,000,000 raised in recent years for 
its Restoration Fund, and with the far- 
reaching New Life Movement envigora- 
ting the entire church, the Presby- 
terian, USA, body is now in a 30-month 
campaign for $12,000,000. This sum 
will be used for church development and 
new buildings for the nine theological 
seminaries. This new effort grew out 
of widespread demands, expressed in 
overtures to the General Assembly— 
especially in regard to church develop- 
ment. Seminary needs were stressed in 
a report made by a special committee of 
laymen appointed by the Assembly tu 
survey these institutions and their needs. 


No recent crusade or campaign. 


year. 


Other objectives which were considered 
which may be adopted in some future 
effort: building needs in Foreign Mis- 
sions, other National Mission needs, as: 
educational and medical units; funds for 
colleges and Westminster Foundations 
(student work on campuses of state col- 
leges and universities). 

United Lutheran (1,954,342). The 
year which ended January 1, 1952, was 
designated by United Lutherans as 
“Christian Higher Education Year,” 
with a goal of $6,000,000. This is for 
capital investments in the 14 colleges 
and nine seminaries of the church. 
Pledges have reached $7,500,000, with 
receipts reported now at $5,500,000. 
The church’s Board of Education was in 
charge of the effort, associating with it 
strong leaders from the 33 synodical 
organizations. Two-day area meetings 
were followed by smaller synodical and 
conference meetings in getting the effort 
underway. The effort was set up and 
“sold’’ to the 4,150 congregations in 
1950. Active solicitation came in 1951, 
culminating in June. Local solicitations 
have followed a policy of every-member 
“Beyond the money fulfillment 
of this plan, it can safely be said that 
no endeavor which our church has made 
has so completely penetrated the life of 
our congregations as this one did. It 
has quickened stewardship interests and 
responses in all our causes and has 
helped greatly to set flowing a strong 
tide of the psychology of success.” A 
general rule of the United Lutherans 
requires that large, church-wide, special 
campaigns may be conducted only once 
in a decade. While no next objective 
has yet been chosen, it is possible that 
it may be in the realm of church ex- 
tension or ministerial pensions. 

What—for Presbyterians, U. S.? In 
the light of our own challenging oppor- 
tunities and the experience of ourselves 
and others, what sort of major, church- 
wide program should now be formulated 
for our constituency? 

Letters of 100 to 200 words (for our 
page 2) will help to clarify and crystal- 
lize ideas on this important topic. Write 
us today. 

(Of course, a special $1,500,000 cam- 
paign for Negro work is scheduled for 
chureh-wide support throughout 1953. 
This money is to be divided between 
Stillman College and the Division of 
Negro Work of the Board of Church 
Extension. ) 


visits. 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 


“For he must reign till he hath put 
all his enemies under his feet.’’—l 
Corinthians 15:25. 


T WOULD BE HARD to find a pic- 

ture more remote from our usual 

idea of Jesus than this. Jesus the 
carpenter in the village of Nazareth; 
Jesus the friend of sinners and of little 
children; Jesus the teacher on the hill- 
side; Jesus the guest in the humble 
home of Mary and Martha in Bethany; 
Jesus the hated and hunted victim of 
the Pharisee’s pride; Jesus the Cruci- 
fied—all these fit into our familiar 
thought of the Man of Galilee. But 
Jesus the Monarch on a throne with his 
enemies under his feet——-that staggers 
our imagination. 

We probably ought to correct our 
thinking on one point at the very out- 
set. Who were (and are) the enemies 
of Jesus? Not Herod or Caiaphas or 
Pilate or Judas. They hated him, and 
used every device and power at their 
command to destroy him. But it was 
for sinners like them that Jesus died. 
The only enemy mentioned here is 
death. If death were final and irrevo- 
cable, it would be the triumphant 
enemy of everything which Jesus cared 
for. For he cared about people, about 
their growth and development, about 
their love for each other, and about 
their fellowship with God. If death 
could destroy people, nothing that Jesus 
cared about had any meaning. Paul 
says that Jesus resurrection showed that 
he had conquered death. 

But there are other enemies that 
threaten to destroy people, their love 
for each other, and their fellowship with 
God. Pride threatens to do that—it 
tempts a man to think that he is God, 
and that he need no longer grow for he 
is satisfied with himself as he is. Hate 
threatens to destroy men, for it acts 
like a poison in the heart of the man 
who hates, and turns everything fine 
and noble into what is mean and base. 
Greed can destroy a man—it can blind 
him to the things of the spirit; it can 
set men at enmity with each other; it 
can rob him of his very soul. When all 
the enemies of Jesus have been put un- 
der his feet, he will be trampling not 
on the necks of fallen men like a pagan 
conqueror, but he will have overcome 
the things that destroy men’s souls 
which are precious in his sight. 


A New Day Added 


A few years ago a new day was added 
to the church year, a day designated as 
the Festival of Christ the King. For 
centuries the church had celebrated 
Christmas (in honor of the birth of 
Jesus); Easter (the festival of the 
Resurrection); Pentecost (the anniver- 
Sary of the gift of the Holy Spirit); All 
Saint’s Day (in memory of all those who 
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Christ, the King 


By MORGAN PHELPS NOYES 
% 


had received and lived by that life-giv- 
ing Spirit); and other days of similar 
character. In recent years the last Sun- 
day in August has been widely recog- 
nized as the Festival of Christ the King. 
In the secular world, crowns and 
thrones have largely perished; king- 
doms have waxed and waned. Perhaps 
for that very reason there has been a 
growing impulse to emphasize the su- 
preme authority of Jesus. 

The very uncertainties and perils of 
our time whet our hunger for some as- 
suranee that there is a Sovereign Power 
in the universe Whom we can trust to 
safeguard everything that is dearest to 
us. Among modern nations the old 
type of absolute monarch dictating 
every detail of his subjects’ lives 
has disappeared. Countries which have 
retained their kings have done so 
because they had kings who were re- 
sponsive to the aspirations of their peo- 
ple. Where absolute power has ap- 
peared in the modern world, it has been 
in the person of dictators who have 
proved conclusively the truth of Lord 
Acton’s often quoted dictum that ‘‘ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely.” And 
yet, although we want our political life 
today to be subject to the will of the 
people, we are sure that there is a 
Power at the heart of the universe 
which is not subject to popular man- 
dates. We did not vote for the Crea- 
tion. We men and women did not elect 
the Creator. No plebiscite will be taken 
to determine the ultimate destiny of 
mankind, or of you and me. A Power 
not ourselves, and not at our beck and 
call, is Supreme in this universe. Who 
or What is he? Christian faith through 
the centuries has made its magnificent 
affirmation of faith. Christ is King. 
The spirit that was in Jesus is the 
Spirit of the God who rules the stars 


and upholds his children. The Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
he will reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet. 


The Right to Ultimate Obedience 


This is a good keynote for us to strike 
in all our life together in the Christian 
Church. In the midst of all the search- 
ing questions that confront us, let us 
remember that their Answer lies in the 
basic fact of the kingship of Christ. 

He has the right to our ultimate 
obedience. Sometimes we live con- 
fused, jumbled, chaotic lives because we 
acknowledge no supreme loyalty. We 
are at the beck and call of every passing 
fad and every fleeting impulse, and the 
result is an internal traffic jam of con- 
flicting purposes. Sometimes we give 
our supreme loyalty to things that are 
good but not good enough to occupy 
first place in the life of a child of God. 

The politician who puts his friends 
before the public; the man who puts 
his avocations before his vocation, the 
things that he does to pass the time be- 
fore the things in which he uses his 
time for the purposes of God; the per- 
son who thinks it is more important to 
have an easy life than to have a useful 
life—all of us are like these people 
sometimes in putting things that are 
good in themselves in the primary place 
where a great determinative loyalty 
should be in control. Sometimes we 
give evil purposes the central place, and 
betray the best. That usually comes 
about gradually and even unconsciously, 
as a man makes little concessions in his 
loyalty to his principles, indulges in 
little dishonesties or is responsible for 
little injustices, until he finds himself 
bound hand and foot to evil ways from 
which he sees no way of escape. 

The root of our international trouble 
today lies in the fact that the citizens of 
the world have put their little ambitions 
and greeds ahead of the universal good. 
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HIS month’s preacher from the Outlook Pulpit is another in the series of 
Dr. Noyes, now pastor of Central church, 

Montclair, N. J., where he has served since 1932, has held two other pas- 
torates: in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and then for seven years at the First church, 


During World War I he served under the YMCA with the 
Russian and Czecho-slovakian armies. 


Yale University conferred the Doctor 


In 1942, he delivered the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale which were later published as, ‘“‘Preaching the Word of God.” 
He was also editor of another noteworthy book, ‘‘Prayers for Services,’”’ which 
also contains many of his own prayers. 
tion and of the Graduate Advisory Board of the Yale University Christian As- 
Dr. Noyes is a member of the board of directors of Union Seminary, 

He was elected to the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
He is also a member of the executive committee 
of the Hymn Society and is chairman of the committee on ministerial relations 
He is a member of the Department of Worship 
and the Fine Arts of the National Council of Churches. 
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We Christians need to practice our 
belief that Christ alone has the right to 
our ultimate obedience. He can bring 
order out of our inner turmoil, if we 
give our purpose to do his will first 
claim upon us, and make everything 
else subordinate to that. He can free 
us from the evil that is so powerful in 
us, if we are ready to humble ourselves 
and confess that we cannot save our- 
selves and accept the aid of his spirit 
which is promised us. He can even 
bring peace to our world when our 
world is willing to acknowledge his 
Sovereignty. 

On the sixth anniversary of Hiro- 
shima, the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Switzerland, issued a_ seven-point 
“Christian Stand for Peace.’’ It was a 
realistic document, facing frankly the 
facts of modern life as they are, refus- 
ing to blink the fact that there are those 
who talk about peace today who mean 
only the peace of slavery or the peace 
of death. But the Seventh Point of the 
Council’s statement was this: 


“Christians can witness convinc- 
ingly to peace only if they and their 
churches, in their relations with one 
another, across all frontiers, put 
loyalty to their common Lord above 
any other loyalty.” 


If Christ is to reign till he have put 
all his enemies under his feet, he must 
reign all over the world in the hearts 
of men and women like us. He has the 
right to our ultimate obedience. 


Victory Over Evil and Death 


When we affirm the kingship of 
Christ, we also affirm our faith that the 
ultimate victory over all evil and death 
will be his. We are all in a_ sober 
mood these days as we look at the world 
around us. The delegates meeting at 
San Francisco to draw up a peace treaty 
with Japan remarked upon the fact that 
when they met there six years ago to 
adopt the Charter of the United Nations, 
they had all been in a hopeful mood; 
now they found it impossible to recap- 
ture the high spirits which animated 
them then. (We need to remember that 
it is easier to be hopeful when one is 
just delivered from a great danger, as 
the world was in 1945, than when one 
is in the thick of the problems left in 
the wake of the conflict waged to avert 
that danger.) 

But the sober mood of San Francisco 
is the mood of the world today. We 
had hoped that the fighting in Korea 
would have ended long before this. That 
hope has been disappointed. We had 
hoped that Congress would rise to the 
demands of a critical time like this, and 
would submerge party and personal am- 
bitions in a great devotion to the things 
that make for freedom and international 
righteousness and peace. But the times 
have produced few great words or deeds 
on Capitol Hill in Washington, and 
much petty politics. 

We would like to think that in a time 


which calls for greatness, the American 


character had revealed itself at its 
finest. But instead we have had shame- 
ful revelations of election scandals, of 
crime scandals, of athletic scandals, of 
government loan scandals, and all man- 
ner of scandals, so that public confi- 
dence in the integrity of the national 
character has been shaken. 

There is much in the current scene to 
make us sober. But when the imme- 
diate scene is full of disappointments, 
then is the time to lift up our eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh our help. 
When contemporary events are baffling, 
all the more reason for seeing them 
against the background of the eternal 
God, in Whose will is our peace. When 
we cannot see very far ahead, we need 
to take one step at a time in the faith 
that he who gives us the Way will guide 
and uphold us on that Way, and will 
bring us to his destined goal. 


When the evil forces seem stronger 
than the good, then we need to re- 
member God, who standeth in the 
shadows keeping watch above his 


They Said 


Communism Fears 


The one power on earth that 
Communism has to fear is an 
awakened Spirit-filled, totally 
committee church, ministering to 


the total man in the name and with 


the compassion of (hrist.—W. 
JACK LEWIS. Oct. 1. 
- * + 


College Sports 


Steadily and inevitably the inter- 
collegiate athletic program has usurped 
a dominating position in the college. 
Instead of a healthy and indispensable 
extra-curricular activity, it has become 
a commercial enterprise demanding win- 
ning teams at any cost, even the cost of 
dishonest academic practice.—FAC- 
ULTY OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Oct. 
8. 





Fragmentary Presentation 


If the management of any Chris- 
tian platform wishes to avoid “‘con- 
troversial” subjects, it will have to 
confine itself to a fragmentary 
presentation of the Holy Bible and 
to a segment of the Christian gos- 
pel. —JAS. A. JONES, Oct. 15. 


. * * 


Freedom at Montreat 


I should think that Christian speak- 
ers who are invited to the Montreat 
platform should be allowed to teach 
the Word as they feel led to do so by 
the Holy Spirit—JAMES SPRUNT, 
Oct. 15. 


own. 


No “Fair Weather” Faith 

Ours is a triumphant faith. We 
Christians have no fair weather re. 
ligion. The Christian church was born 
in times when shallow men were cynical] 
and hopeless. When others saw only 
insuperable obstacles, the followers of 
Jesus saw him—and seeing him they 
were sure that they had seen the power 
of God in human flesh, come into a be- 
wildered world to save it and bring it 
to God. He had the right to men’s 
ultimate obedience because he was as- 
sured of the ultimate victory over the 
world’s evil and death. We stand in 
the long line of those who face the 
world as it is, and believe in the King- 
ship of Christ. He shall reign till he 
have put all his enemies under his feet. 

Is he your King, to whom you give 
your utter loyalty, and to whom you 
commit in faith all your fears and 
anxieties and perplexities? To make 
such a pledge of fealty is to find the 
way of strength and joy, and the peace 
that passeth all understanding. 


Something! 


Pride and Self-Interest 


Which of us can claim freedom from 
pride and self-interest? How eager we 
are for advancement, at whatever cost 
to our neighbors’ interests or to our 
own integrity! How hostile we are to- 
ward criticism, no matter how badly 
needed or how well-intended. Indeed, 
how blind we become to the propriety 
of others’ claims or to the impropriety 
of our own.—W. McILWAINE THOMP- 
SON, Oct. 15. 


» * * 
Lesson for Us 


As several British statesmen advised 
us, we should profit from Europe’s mis- 
takes. This is especially true in the 
life of the church, in the life of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. If 
we refuse to love God with all our 
minds, we shall certainly lose the con- 
fidence of honest searchers for the truth. 
If we refuse to stand for justice and 
human brotherhood, we shall certainly 
lose the respect of the worker and of 
the Negro. There is no guarantee that 
we shall not be crucified if we love God 
with all our minds and hearts and our 
neighbor as ourselves, but if we do not 
love him, it is very certain that the 
wrath of God shall be visited upon us.— 
JOHN H. LEITH, Oct. 15. 

* * oo 


Speak Piously of the Past 


We dare not forget that one of 
the most ingenious devices com- 
munions have constructed for es- 
caping the claims of God in the 
present is to speak piously of what 
he has done in the past and to hide 
behind the glory of a tradition.— 
JAMES I. McCORD, Oct. 29. 
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Sensitiveness in Churches 


A distressing evidence of pride’s vic- 
tory over humility is seen in the sensi- 
tiveness which curses so many Chris- 
tians and Christian churches. How 
slowly a person steps aside from a job 
for which some other has become better 
qualified. What Session is there which, 
in considering the choir, or the Sunday 
school, or almost any other church or- 
ganization, is not forced to take account 
of hurt feelings as much as or more 
than of the work to be done?—-W. Mc- 
ILWAINE THOMPSON, Oct. 29. 


* * * 


Tip of One Thread 


The raveled end of this (20-foot) 
rope represents the Protestants. About 
three small threads would represent the 
Northern Presbyterians and the South- 
ern Presbyterians are the tip of one 
thread. . . What is the difference be- 
tween Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians? You couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence to save your soul. There isn’t any. 
People are just born into one or the 
other.—J. R. McCAIN, Oct. 29. 


* * * 


What Do We Teach? 


We tell our children a _ thousand 
things day by day, for we earnestly 
want them to be better than we are; but 
of what value is our effort, if our speech 
is contradicted by our lives? Words 
and life must be in agreement, if words 
are to be effective-—W. TALIAFERRO 
THOMPSON, Nov. 5. 





* * * 
Cooperation at a Price 


It is regrettable that it should be 
suggested that the cooperation of the 
Vatican with the United States in op- 
posing communism might be _ condi- 
tioned upon the establishing of a par- 
ticular legal pattern of diplomatic rela- 
tionships between them. We cannot be- 
lieve that any power, governmental or 
ecclesiastical, that is deeply troubled by 
the menace of communism, can fail to 
find adequate and appropriate ways of 
making useful information and_ re- 
sources of influence available to others 
in combatting that menace. Surely the 
particular channel of formal govern- 
mental diplomatic relations is not neces- 
sary to achieve effective collaboration 
between religious groups and_ states. 
This fact has been proved in the history 
of the United States —NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Nov. 5. 


7 * * 


Other Nations and the U. S. 


The fact that a number of other na- 
tions have sent ambassadors to the Vati- 
can sets no precedent for the United 
States. Almost without exception they 
are nations in which there is no sepa- 
ration of church and state. In most 
cases they have state churches, and in- 
variably other religious bodies suffer 
disabilities ranging from outright perse- 
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cution to a lesser deprivation.—JOHN 
SUTHERLAND BONNELL, Nov. 12. 


+. * * 
‘*Let the Church Be the Church’’ 


There are those who talk about “‘let- 
ting the church be the church” with the 
implication that the church should not 
reach out too far or interfere too much 
in community life; as though the church 
could co-exist . . with all the things 
that would drive the church out of busi- 
ness if they could, and yet expect us to 
take it on the chin. Let the church be 
the church! That’s exactly what the 
church must be today, the power for 
good in every community in the South, 
not a passive or submissive but aggres- 
sive power, and then the South will be 
changed, and our churches will be re- 
spected, and our communities trans- 
formed, and our homes and children 
protected, and we shall have a rebirth 
of honesty and virtue and integrity in 
our nation, and God will heal our land. 
EDWARD D. GRANT, Nov. 12. 





* * * 
Gauge to Power 


In speaking to men’s groups, I find 
that one can gauge their spiritual qual- 
ity by what they sing. One group will 
sing, “My Gal Sal,” and ‘I’ve Been 
Workin’ on the Railroad,’ while an- 
other group will sing ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,” and ‘“‘Rise Up, O Men 
of God.” Let us get a new appreciation 
of the spiritual value of good hymns, 
and let us be more careful what kind of 
material we include in our church pro- 
grams, especially in the programs for 
youth.— WILBUR La ROE, Jr., Nov. 19. 


Jane Addams 
W can woman? The name 
most frequently found on 


numerous lists is that of Jane 
Addams of Hull House. What made 
her great was her capacity for friend- 
ship, the degree to which she poured 
her life into other people, the im- 
provement in living conditions she 
was able to achieve, and the world- 
wide influence she wielded through 
her articles, books and public ad- 
dresses. 

In 1889 she moved into the old 
Hull House on South Halstead street 
in Chicago in order to become a good 
neighbor to the immigrant families 
crowded into that section. She 
gathered about her a notable group 
of residents, including Julia Lathrop, 
Florence Kelley, Alice Hamilton, 
Edith Abbott, Grace Abbott. They 
went about the community doing 
good. They established the first 
public playground in Chicago and 
brought children into Hull House for 
all kinds of activities. They strug- 
gled for improved sanitary condi- 


God’s Living Letters 


HO was the greatest Ameri- 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 


James A. Millard (above), pastor at 
Hot Springs, Ark., since 1947, will be- 
come professor of practical theology and 
director of field work at Austin Semi- 
nary, effective April 1. He will spend 
a month studying field work procedures 
in other seminaries before assuming his 
teaching duties. 


NATIONAL COUNCTL 


Martin P. Halverson, former dean of 
students at Chicago Theological Semi-- 
nary, has been named director of the 
Department of Worship and the Fine 
Arts of the National Council of 
Churches, succeeding Deane Edwards 
who retired Jan. 15. 


of Hull House 


tions, and Jane Addams for a time 
became official garbage inspector at 
a salary of $1,000 per year from the 
city. An art school and a music 
school were established. A continu- 
ous campaign was conducted for pro- 
tective legislation for women and 
children. Soon Miss Addams was 
looked upon as a radical. Some went 
so far as to say “she should be 
hanged to the nearest lamp-post.”’ 

She was active in the woman suf- 
frage movement and the world peace 
movement. Her pacifist attitude dur- 
ing the First World War brought 
much opposition and public abuse. 
Many considered her a ‘“‘menace”’ and 
a “traitor.” In 1931, however, she 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Fourteen universities bestowed upon 
her honorary degrees and she was 
awarded numerous prizes for public 


service. Theodore Roosevelt called 


her ‘‘the most useful citizen,” and a 
distinguished journalist said that ‘“‘if 
Christ came to Chicago” he would 
stay at Hull House. 


by Kirby Page 
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EDITORIAL 





School for Laymen 


To continue our discussion of Febru- 
ary 25 on the Trueblood proposal of 
more specific training for laymen, let 
us look at what the United Lutherans 
are planning at Wittenberg College. 

It will be called a “School of The- 
ology for Laymen,"’ conducted by Wit- 
tenberg’s graduate theological seminary 
and in cooperation with the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League—-a national agency 

Laymen who are leaders or potential 
leaders in church work are to be se- 
lected for theological and “practical” 
training on Saturdays, with four eight- 
week terms held during the school year, 
plus possibly a summer session. En- 
rollment will be limited to 30 to 40 
persons per term. 

The curriculum for this interesting 
venture will include’ Bible studies, 
Christian doctrine, church history, prac- 
tical church work, history, philosophy, 
sociology and education. 

The 40-hour week, rapid transporta- 
tion, plus Army-tested speed-up methods 
of instruction set this whole opportunity 
in a new light. 
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No one can deny the need. Perhaps 
this experiment points a way to help 
meet it. 


Indianapolis, Too 


No one should be particularly sur- 
prised at the recent reaction of 23 
Protestant churches in Indianapolis on 
the “‘race question.” 

We have long emphasized what we 
believe to be a fact—tthat this problem 
is not Southern, it is not a matter cf 
geography or the compass. 

Anyway, the 406 churches of the city 
were asked by the Indianapolis Church 
Federation if they would accept peo- 
ple from other racial groups into their 
membership. 

Out of 118 replies, 23 of the churches 
said No. 

No answer to this question was given 
by forty-one churches which returned 
the questionnaire. 

Fifty-four churches said they would 
accept such members. Of this number, 
35 were white and 19 Negro. 

Other racial groups than those nor- 
mally attending these churches would be 
welcomed by 74 churches; would not be 
welcomed by 20. No reply, 23; one 
didn’t know. 

At the present time, 22 churches have 
more than one racial group included in 
the membership, while 31 carry on race 
relations programs either within the 
church itself or in the community. 

“Are you aware that you are facing 
problems in race relations?’ Of the 
118 churches replying, 96 answered 
Yes. 

Last fall, Indianapolis was eliminated 
as a possible headquarters site for the 
National Council of Churches because, 
among other reasons, of the city’s racial 
policies. 

We find no particular satisfaction in 
this emphasis that the ‘‘race problem” 
is not confined to one area of our nation 
or one section of the world. We suspect 
that the fact that it is found where there 
are people may have something to do 
with it!—particularly those who need a 
major heart operation; or, perhaps the 
kind of re-birth which will enable them, 
as Nicodemus was once told,’’ to see the 
Kingdom of God.” 

They tell you very frankly about such 
things, “‘I can’t see it.’’ Of course they 
can’t, and there lies the problem. 


For the Seminaries 


Theological seminaries are usually the 
poor relatives of other professional 
schools and not nearly so well supported 
or equipped. This observation by 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, can be easily 
confirmed by any sort of comparison of 
seminaries with medical colleges, schools 
for lawyers, architects, morticians or 
what have you. 

Dr. Fry’s comment was made, how- 
ever, to the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia 
which has grown, since 1939, from a few 


hundred members to about 12,000. In 
these 12 years it has financed, mostly 
through $1-a-year dues, $105,000 worth 
of physical improvements. Current 
project is a $30,000 renovation of the 
library. Until the women took a hand, 
Dr. Fry said, the seminary had ‘‘a leaky 
roof, peeling paint and was senerally 
in poor condition.’’ 

This item prompts two comments 
here. One is that there appears to be 
the greatest enthusiasm across our 
church for adequately equipping and 
staffing our seminaries in our history, 
This appears to be true of all four of 
them, though a good many people would 
doubtless rejoice to see fruition of some 
of the long-talked plans of consolidation. 
Anyway, they have a job to do and all 
of us want to see them enabled to do it. 

The other point is the moral to be 
attached to the Lutheran Seminary 
effort. A large and increasing number 
of women, and in some cases, good num- 
bers of men, are directing their energies 
and their gifts toward specific objectives 
on these campuses, and at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, for some really 
notable improvements—made possible, 
remember, through small, annual gifts 
of hundreds of givers. 

This channel of personal giving for 
specific needs may explain, in part, what 
we have indicated above—the unprece- 
dented concern now being expressed for 
the full equipment of these institutions 
which train our ministers and lay 
workers. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


The Small-Town Boy 








Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth? Come and see.—John 
1:46. 


Even today Nazareth has only about 
four thousand people. It was a small 
town, so small that it is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament. No wonder Na- 
thaniel asked, “Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?” Philip’s answer 
rings down the centuries with the over- 
tones of chimes at sunrise, ‘‘Come and 
see.”’ 

Come and see the Jesus who grew up 
in Nazareth and see how he speaks and 
what he says and how he heals. And 
within a few minutes of Nathaniel’s 
introduction to Jesus, Nathaniel ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘You are the Son of God!” 
That was how quickly he discovered 
what could come out of Nazareth. 

Dr. Luccock (in Preaching Values in 
New Translations of the New Testament) 
reminds us of the great towns of the 
world. It does not look like a list of 
the world’s greatest cities, yet it could 
be, because Pasteur was born in Dole 
France: Lincoln in Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky: Florence Nightingale in Florence, 
Italy: Socrates in Athens; Joan of Are 
in Domremy, France; and Gutenberg it 
Mainz, Germany. 

Let Us Pray: O God, we thank thee 
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for all those who have filled big places 
in thy plan when they came from little 
places on earth. We thank thee that 
thy Spirit can find us anywhere if we 
are ready and responsive as Jesus was. 


Amen. 


—CARL HEATH KOPF in The Fellow- 


Ship of Prayer, 1952. Copyright. Spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangelism, 


National Council of Churches. 





CLOCK AND CALENDAR CHRISTIANS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“As his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day.’’—Luke 
4:16. 


R. JOHN LITTLE of Louisville is 

said to have coined the phrase, 

“Clock-and-calendar Christians.’’ 
What he meant by this was that unorigi- 
nal, unimaginative, unromantic and 
unsung set of Christians who do what 
is right by clock or calendar. If the 
calendar says Sunday, these Christians 
act as they are supposed to act on that 
day. If a meeting is set for eight and 
the clock says 7:30, they will be getting 
on their coats. They don’t wait for in- 
spiration, they don’t depend on visions, 
hunches, inner urges, Leadings; they 
depend on those two prosaic and simple 
objects, the clock and the calendar. 
When by these it is time to speak, time 
to act, time to be there, they keep the 
appointment. 

On the face of it, this seems less 
noble, somehow, than doing things by 
inspiration. It sounds more pious to 
say, “I was led to .” than “TI see 
it is time to. Well, doing good 
by clock and calendar isn’t poetic and 
it may not sound pious; but it is prac- 
tical. 


LOCK-AND-CALENDAR Christians 
C are the salt of the earth. 

The minister knows he can 
count on them at church. They may 
not have the most rapt faces in the 
congregation, but their faces are likely 
to be the most familiar. They do not 
come to church because they are swept 
along by some irresistible impulse. If 
you asked them if they felt the Mys- 
terium Tremendum they would stare at 
you somewhat blankly. It may have 
been some time since they were over- 
whelmed by the Numinous . . . but 
they are there, and they will always be 
there if they are not sick, because it is 
Sunday and eleven o’clock. They will 
be at Sunday school too, and at choir 
practice or wherever else they are ex- 
pected. When it comes time for the 
Every Member Canvass, other members 
of the church may be a little surprised, 
indeed, they may be absent-minded 
about the whole thing. But the clock- 
and-calendar Christians will be at home 
when the deacons call and they will al- 
ready have made up their minds about 
their pledge. They had looked at the 
calendar and they knew it was pledge 
time. 

Their private devotional lives may be 
a little dull. If you could overhear 
them, their prayers would not make the 
Same impression that Bishop Augus- 
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tine’s would, or St. Theresa’s or Martin 
Luther’s. They may not wrestle long 
in prayer. But when it’s time to pray, 
they will pray. They may not always 
feel just like it, and their petitions are 
somewhat monotonous, but they do 
pray. It may even be that in the long 
run they pray more than some of their 
more emotional and high-flown sisters 
and brethren. 


FTER ALL, these people are on the 
A right track. Our Lord himself, 

though he had his high hours 
without benefit of schedule, though the 
Spirit could drive him into the most 
unexpected places, nevertheless was a 
clock-and-calendar person. When it 
came time for the feast of the passover, 
or for the feast of dedication, Jesus was 
there. We read that he went into the 
synagogue ‘as his custom was.” The 
synagogue services of His time were cut- 
and-dried if worship ever was. We do 
not read that Jesus ever received a great 
vision or a fresh inspiration in a syna- 
rozue. But he was there, there every 
week at the regular hour. And when 
he went about teaching, he did a good 
share of his work in those synagogues. 
He wanted to catch the clock-and-calen- 
dar crowd. 


Paul, in his time, also used to go to 
the synagogue first of all. He did not 
meet with 100% success there; but at 
all events he hit a better percentage of 
success in those places where the clock- 
and-calendar folk were to be _ found, 
than out on the hills among the windy 
people who spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing. 


LOCK-AND-CALENDAR Christians 

do not make spectacular saints. 

But they get more out of the 
Christian life than some of us who are 
more airish. The great experiences in 
life come to those with the most regular 
habits of life. The Christian who at- 
tends church as regularly as he shaves 
is likely, in the long run, to get more 
out of it than the man who attends only 
on his soul’s high days. The Christian 
who, when the hour of prayer comes 
around, prays regardless, will finally 
know more about prayer than the Chris- 
tian who considers prayer too sacred to 
be scheduled. For fruitful prayer, the 
right moment may be quite as good a 
clue as the right mood. 

The rest of us get more out of the 
clock-and-calendar Christians too. They 
are the kind we lean on and depend on. 
It is safer to plan a trip to the next 
town in a shabby bus that runs regu- 
larly than on an unscheduled airliner. 
The clock-and-calendar Christians may 
not be prepared to escort us to the third 
heaven, but they can be counted on to 
take us to the next duty. 

Blessings on our dull but punctual 
friends! They may not look sharp, but 
we know that if they are supposed to 
be here at eleven, they will be here at 
eleven—sharp. (See #2 below.) 
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Publishing News Items... 


1. Dr. Thompson’s widely-heralded The Bible for Today is now available for 
distribution: 10c, single copy; 20 for $1, 100 for $4; postpaid where cash ac- 


2. CLOCK AND CALENDAR CHRISTIANS (see Foreman article this page). 
We predict that this will be a popular item for distribution in hundreds of 
churches—encouragement to the Faithful, rebuke to the spasmodic. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Chattanooga Faces 


Brotherhood Meaning 


Recent efforts to secure blood-donor 
pledges in Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 
basis of ‘‘the brotherhood of man’”’ were 
challenged from the pulpit of the First 
Presbyterian church there by James L. 
Fowle. 

The effort which is being conducted 
by the American Red Cross and the De- 
partment of Defense is also supported 
by the National Chris- 
tians and Jews. In Chattanooga the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce had dis- 
tributed pledge potential 
donors to sign. The form said, “As 
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The Administration Build- 
ing, erected in 1923, is a three- 
story brick building of Eng- 
lish Colonial design. It houses 
the offices of the Dean, the 
Commandant, Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, 
Physics lab, auditorium, and 
a number of classrooms, 
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God is the Father of all men, so all men 
are brothers.’’ 

Dr. Fowle called this ‘ta Unitarian 
creed. We in Trinitarian faiths do not 
accept it. We only in the 
brotherhood of men in Christ. We are 
glad to give our blood for our boys in 
Korea, but to call these Communists 
brothers when they are killing our men 
and would destroy our churches and our 
American way of life is a position we 
are not willing to take. 

‘‘All men,” he continued, “fare not 
brothers. The statement that they are 
is part of a creed and has no place in a 
patriotic appeal.”’ 


believe 


Other Ministers Object 


This set off a lively controversy in the 
Chattanooga press. Arnold Slater of 
Pilgrim Congregational church said such 
statements as Dr. Fowle had made “‘must 
not pass unchallenged because there are 
many of Christian persuasion who do 
not accept his interpretation. In say- 
ing the Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man teaching is strictly Uni- 
tarian, the writer must speak only for 
himself and those of his school of 
thought and not ‘for the whole body of 
the church.’ 

‘“‘Whether we are Protestant, Catholic 
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FOWLE: “All men are not brothers.” 


or Jew,’ Dr. Slater said, “we believe 
ourselves to be God-created. ‘He hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth’—the acceptance of this spiritual 
truth is our bond of brotherhood... .” 


Blood is for Americans 


Sam Morris, chairman of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce security com- 
mittee which distributed the cards, 
somewhat taken aback at this trouble, 
wanted to make it clear that “Blood 
donated is for American soldiers, not 
Communists.” 

Robert W. Cousar, of Central Presby- 
terian, came to Dr. Fowle’s support, 
though he said Dr. Fowle needed no 
defense. He was quoted at length in 
explanation of his ideas of Christian 
brotherhood. Said he: ‘‘We can only 
be a brother to one who is a son of our 
Father, and this link is only possible in 
Christ. How can we be brethren with 
the Communists who hate our heavenly 
Father and even deny his existence?” 
He assailed the wider teaching of 
brotherhood as Unitarianism and said, 
“It is confusing and highly misleading, 
as any candid study of Christianity will 
clearly show and out of accord with 
biblical teachings.’”’ 


“Stand Up and Be Counted" 


Other Chattanooga ministers, how- 
ever, protested this emphasis. An Epis- 
copal rector, James W. Emerson, said of 
Dr. Fowle, “The speaker was expressing 
his own opinion. He certainly could not 
speak for all Trinitarian Christianity. 


“Through the ages it has been 4 
fundamental belief of many millions of 
Christians that God is the Father of all 
and that all men are brothers. This 
concept stems out of the Judeo-Chris 
tian belief that God is the Creator and 
made man in his own image. Since he 
is the Father of all, then all men, good 
or bad, Christian, Jew, Hindu, atheist- 
all are brothers, whether they recognize 
their brotherhood or not. Millions of 
Christians further believe that Christ 
came into the world to save all men 
and to draw all men unto himself. Mea 
may reject him, but they are still his 


brethren and his love reaches unto the 
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“It is hard to believe that you speak brother in spirit, though we may con- 
for all Trinitarians, or even for the sider him misguided? 
Pastors’ Association. Do not most Trini- ‘“‘May I remind you that Unitarians 
tarians preach the lesson in the parable have no formal creed: however, as a 
of the Good Samaritan, who incidentally Unitarian, I thank you for associating 
was not a Christian? In speaking of the me with the highest possible religious 
‘brotherhood of men in Christ,’ would aspiration, that of true brotherhood of 
you deny the donation of our blood to. men. One of the greatest pitfalls we 
our patriotic Jewish, Korean and Turk- have is expressed in the Unitarian 
ish soldiers fighting with the Trini- prayer: ‘God save us from our Chris- 
tarians for freedom? Every man is our tian arrogance.” 
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Seminary Student Has 
Mix-up With ‘‘Faith Healer’’ 


Newspaper reports from Atlanta tell 
of a mix-up of Carroll R. Stegall, Col- 
umbia Seminary student, with a faith 
healer, resulting in a $13 fine for the 
student. 

Stegall was fined on a charge of dis- 
turbing public worship on the complaint 
of O. L. Jaggers who is conducting a 
series of services and faith healing 
demonstrations at the Tower Theatre. 
Jaggers is termed an 
tional minister. 

The 26-year-old student, who is the 


interdenomina 


son of retired missionaries to the Bel- 
gian Congo, said he tried to get Jaggers 
to pray for an elderly man suffering 
from partial paralysis of the legs. The 

if’? in one 
of Jaggers’ meetings. Next time when 
Stegall took the 
for the demonstration, Jaggers called 


elderly man forward 


the police. 

Stegall pleaded innocent, telling the 
judge: 
one has been cured and [ haven’t seen 


‘“‘My purpose was to see if any- 


any yet.” 


10,000 MEN—ATLANTA 
NEXT OCTOBER 22-24 


Plans for a convention of 10,000 men 
were discussed by the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council at its recent meeting in Atlanta. 
This, it was said, would be the largest 
men’s convention ever held by any 
church. 


Tentative dates are set for 
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AUSTIN DEGREE TO KOREAN—Hyung Mo Kim (above) was recently 


awarded an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree by President W. B. Guer- 


rant of Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


Dr. Kim, who is principal of Mai- 


son high school in Soonchun, Korea, has been studying in this country at 
Columbia and Union Seminaries under a Board of World Mission scholar- 


ship. 


He is now en route home. 





October 22-24 in Atlanta. 

Emile Dieth, New Orleans, was named 
president of the Council. Other officers 
are: Royall R.. Brown, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., first vice-president; Grant Web- 
ster, Bellaire, Texas, second vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Hammond, Atlanta, secre- 
tary; Dr. W. F. Whitright, Charleston, 
W. Va., treasurer. 

After this year’s July 10-13 meeting 
at Montreat, the Council will hold no 
more at that time and place, urging, in- 
stead, synod councils to hold their own 
meetings. 


GOWNS 
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Abilene, Texas 


VIRGINIA JUDGES UPHOLD 
RACIAL SEGREGATION 


Three Virginia judges in Federal 
District Court upheld unanimously 
the state’s laws requiring racial seg- 
regation of high school pupils. They 
did find, however, that the schools in 
Prince Edward County, where the 
case originated, were ‘‘not substan- 
tially equal” for whites and Negroes 
and ordered county school officials to 
“proceed with all reasonable dili- 
gence and dispatch’ to equalize 
them. Whether the policy of segre- 
gation is right or wrong,, they said, 
is not for the Court to decide, but for 
the Commonwealth. 

As was anticipated with a decis- 
ion for either party, the losers (at- 
torneys for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, representing the Negro pupils) 
indicated that the decision would be 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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When We Have Burdens Too 
Heavy to Bear? 


by 
Gladys Z. Brist 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Luke, Physician and Historian 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 30, 1952 
Luke 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-2; Col. 4:14. 


Many readers of the Bible will be sur- 
prised to learn that the largest single 
contributor to our New Testament was 
no apostle, not even a Jew, but a cul- 
tured Gentile physician, named Luke. 
He wrote only two books, but one of 
those was the Gospel which bears his 
name and which Renan termed “the 
most beautiful book in the world,” and 
the other was the Acts of the Apostles 
on which we are dependent for our 
knowledge of the early history of the 
church. Together, these two volumes 
account for 20 per cent of our New 
Testament. The thirteen letters of Paul 
account for only 18 per cent. John, the 
third most voluminous writer, follows 
with not more than 13 per cent of the 
whole. 

Luke wrote as a historian, concerned 
to give an accurate account of what had 
occurred first in Galilee, and then 
through the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire. And yet, one has only 
to read the four-fold Gospel to recognize 
how Luke’s own personality is stamped 
upon the material which he has chosen 
and so artistically fashioned. 


I. The Beloved Physician 


Luke wrote anonymously, with not a 
single mention of himself. There are 
only a few references to him in the 
Pauline epistles. But from these vari- 
ous sources several interesting items 
can be gleaned. 

First, as we have observed, he was 
a Gentile, the only Gentile, so far as we 
know, to be represented among the 
authors of Scripture. This fact is re- 
vealed incidentally by Paul’s reference 
to his friends in Colossians 4:10-11, 13. 
He mentions Aristarchus and Mark and 
Justus and adds, ‘‘These are the only 
men of the circumcision among my fel- 
low-workers.”” He then goes on to men- 
tion a number of other fellow-workers, 
who are plainly not of the circumcision, 
and among these, ‘‘Luke, the beloved 
Physician.” As a Gentile, Luke had ap- 
parently never seen the Lord, whose life 
he so beautifully portrays. 

Second, as just noted, he was a phy- 
sician. Paul speaks of him as ‘‘the be- 
loved physician.’”’” As we read his Gospel 
and the Acts, and note Luke’s interest 
in women and children, in the sick and 
heedy and in sinners who need only to 
repent to be forgiven of the Father, we 
can be sure that he was the type of 
Physician greatly beloved by his pa- 
tients. There are other marks of his 
Profession in his own writings. As 
James Hastings has written in The 
Greater Men and Women of the Bible: 
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“His style, his choice of words, the 
special events of Christ’s iife which he 
selects for his narration, bears marks 
of the physician’s habits of thought and 
speech; and an exceedingly ingenious 
comparison of times had made it curi- 
ously appear that Luke on several oc- 
casions came to Paul just when the 
great apostle was most overcome with 
weakness, or was just recovering from 
some one of the severe attacks which 
every now and then broke down his 
feeble strength. Indeed, we feel in 
these words from the letter to the Co- 
lossians, ‘Luke, the beloved physician,’ 
that Paul is speaking not merely of one 
who once had been, but of one who now 
was, in practice of the art of healing. 
It is a present fact. It is a fact that 
excites affection. It is as a physician, 
among other things, that Luke travels 
with Paul from land to land or shares 
his long imprisonment at Rome.” 


It is interesting to reflect, in this con- 
nection, on how many beloved physi- 
cians there have been and are now— 
men like Luke, able to minister to body, 
mind and soul. devoted followers of him 
who was the Great Physician. 

The third important fact about Luke 
is that he was a friend and companion 
of the Apostle Paul. There are some 
evidences of this in Paul’s Epistles; 
there is fuller evidence in the Book of 
Acts. Any careful reader of this great 
work will observe that most of the book 
is written in the third person—‘‘he’”’ or 
“they.” Then, 


“all of a sudden, without any explana- 
tion of the change, there appears the 
first person plural. Paul is at Troas, on 
the Aegean seaboard, waiting for guid- 
ance: ‘And a vision appeared to Paul 
in the night; there was a man of Mace- 
donia standing, beseeching him, and 
saying, Come over into Macedonia and 
help us. And when he had seen the 
vision, straightway we sought to go 
forth into Macedonia, concluding that 
God had called us for to preach the 
Gospel unto them.’ These ‘we-passages,’ 
as scholars call them, flit in and out of 
the subsequent story, until in Rome it- 
self, in the closing chapter of the book 
we find the last of them, ‘And when we 
entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to 
abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.”’ 


As we look more carefully at these 
we-passages we observe that the author 
writes here in greater detail than else- 
where, writes indeed as an observer of 
the events which he describes, quoting 
it may be from a travel journal. The 
conclusion is inescapable that Luke was 
with Paul on these occasions. 

From these ‘‘we-sections’’ and other 
indications in the Pauline epistles, we 
can reconstruct a part at least of the 
fruitful relationship between the great 


apostle and the beloved physician. It 
is possible, according to one of the vari- 
ant readings of Acts 11:28 (our first 
we-section), that he was a member of 
the church in Antioch, and there first, 
as a Christian, came to know Paul, who 
had been brought to Antioch by Barna- 
bas. Five or six years later he hap- 
pened to meet Paul at Troas (Acts 
16:10f). It may be, as noted in a previ- 
ous lesson, that it was he who pointed 
Paul to the fields white unto the harvest 
in Macedonia. At any rate, after Paul’s 
vision, Luke accompanied him to 
Philippi, remaining there after the 
Apostle’s departure, as one of the mem- 
bers of that beloved church. Five or 
six years later he accompanied Paul on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts 
20:6), probably as a representative of 
that church to aid in the presentation 
of Paul’s great gift to the persecuted 
Christians in Jerusalem. 
As Canon Streeter points out: 


“So far there is nothing to suggest 
any specially close personal connection 
with the apostle. But at Jerusalem Paul 
is arrested—and Paul is the great cham- 
pion of Gentile liberty, and the most 
successful leader in the Gentile mission. 
Calamity elicits new loyalties. Luke 
henceforth devotes himself to the serv- 
ice of the apostle.’’ 


He is with him in Caesarea, during 
his long imprisonment there; he accom- 
panies him on his voyage to Rome; he 
is with him during his first imprison- 
ment in that city; in his final letter, 
written shortly before his death, during 
his second imprisonment Paul writes— 
‘only Luke is with me’ (II Tim. 4:11). 

“Luke must have been a godsend as 
a traveling companion to the intensely 
serious, frail man, whose own efforts 
at humor are scarcely happy (compare 
Gal. 5:12),” write Wilfrid L. Hannam 
in Luke the Evangelist (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press). ‘‘Whatever physic 
he carried in his phials, he had the 
secret of that best of medicines—a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. The gospel 
ripples with it, and he had that happy 
gift of phrase which makes the posses- 
sor of it known as a ‘character’ wherever 
he goes.”’ 

But Luke was more than a beloved 
physician, more than the friend and 
companion of Paul whose personality 
and technical skill was placed at his 
service, and the service of Christ; he 
was also as we seen one of most influen- 
tial authors of all times. 


If. The Gospel according to Luke 


Professor Wright, in A Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospel, says: 


“Luke the Gentile was cosmopolitan 
in his sentiments. Luke the beloved 
physician had sympathy for the sorrows 
of mankind. The words of pity which 
he records were drawn from the all- 
compassionate heart of the Savior, but 
to Luke is due the credit of preserving 
them from oblivion. To his literary skill 
we are probably right in attributing 
some of the beauty of their form. Luke, 
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the disciple of Paul, tells us of the pub- 
lican, who durst not so much as lift up 
his eyes to heaven, but kept smiting his 
breast and saying, ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner (18:13). He tells of the 
traveler by the wayside, stripped, 
wounded, and half-dead, and how the 
good Samaritan had pity upon him 
(10:30-37). He tells of the Prodigal, 
wandering in thoughtless levity from 
home, spending his substance in riot and 
revelry, and then eating the husks 
which were thrown to the swine; and 
how the father had compassion upon 
him and welcomed him home (15:11- 
32). He tells of the poor woman who 
had been a sinner in the city, coming 
behind and washing the Savior's feet 
with her tears (7:36-50); of the rob- 
ber’s appeal on the cross, ‘Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest in thy king- 
dom’ (23:39-43). These and other pas- 
sages which set forth the freeness and 
fulness of pardoning love have been pre- 
served to us only in the writings of 
Luke, who had more pity for the weak 
and suffering, for widows and for the 
poor, than any other NT writer.’’ 


In his preface or prologue Luke tells 
us that he drew his material from two 
kinds of sources, oral and written, and 
that they were many. It is now gen- 
erally accepted that we know two of his 
written sources, Mark’s Gospel, and the 
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Logia (sayings) of Jesus, written, 
Papias says, by Matthew. These two 
sources were also used by the author 
of our present Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. More than half of Luke’s ma- 
terial however, is peculiar to himself. 
Some of this may have come from ad- 
ditional documents. But Luke expressly 
says that he had received help from 
“eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word’’—in oral form, this means. He 
had a great many opportunities to 
gather this material from the original 
sources. 


“Apart from Paul, he had in A. D. 50, 
the company for a time of the Jewish- 
Christian, Silas, who was excellently 
qualified to speak of the early days of 
the Jerusalem church. Moreover he 
spent the years A. D. 57-59 in Palestine, 
chiefly at Jerusalem and Caesarea, and 
his opportunities of investigating not 
merely the early history of the church 
but the current traditions of the Savior’s 
life would be abundant. In Jerusalem, 
he was present with Paul at interviews 
with James, the Lord’s brother, and 
with the presbyters of the church. At 
Caesarea, he lodged in the apostle’s 
company at the house of Philip the 
evangelist, where also he met Agabus, 
the prophet from Judea. Such informa- 
tion is valuable as showing how and 
where Luke may have obtained much 
of the matter incorporated in his 
Gospel.’’ 


There is also reason for believing that 
Luke obtained some of his material from 
Mary and the women who companied 
with Jesus. Careful modern research 
proves that Luke was a thorough and 
reliable historian. He had abundant op- 
portunity to learn the facts. 

His purpose in writing the Gospel, as 
indicated in his preface, was fourfold: 
(1) a personal one—that Theophilus, 
his friend, might know certainly the 
facts in regard to Jesus. In thus dedi- 
cating his book to Theophilus, Luke was 
following a common fashion of the day. 
It is quite plain that he was writing, 
not only for him, but for all who might 
be induced to read. (2) An historical 
one. Luke wrote in order that he might 
trace accurately the things pertaining 
to Christ from the first. There were 
other Gospels in existence. None of 
them suited his purpose. He desired to 
furnish Christians and non-Christians a 
more complete, and a more orderly 
knowledge of the Master’s life. (3) 
Apologetic: There are reasons for be- 
lieving that Luke hoped, by his presen- 
tation of the truth regarding Christian- 
ity in his Gospel and in the Acts, to dis- 
pel the suspicion which since Nero’s 
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days had fallen on the hapless Chrigs- 
tians of the Empire and to win for the 
followers of Christ the same measure of 
toleration that was already granted to 
the Jews. (4) Religious. Luke’s pri- 
mary purpose was a religious one. His 
xyospel was written not to please, nor 
chiefly to instruct, but to persuade, to 
ecnvert, to redeem; to lead men to ac- 
cept Jesus as the one and only Savior 
of mankind. It is Luke who reveals 
Jesus’ constant dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit in his public work and in 
his inner life, his constant practice of 
prayer, the honor he paid to woman- 
hood, in the most deeply fallen and dis- 
eased, as well as in the purest and best. 
It is the gospel of childhood, of the 
home, of the poor, the underprivileged 
and oppressed, the Gospel of song, of 
good tidings, of God’s universal grace. 
The heart of Christ is revealed in this 
“beautiful book. More than any other 
Gospel, it gives us the Good News 
(Gospel) of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Man, the Universal Savior and friend of 
lost mankind. 


lll. The Acts of the Apostles 


The Book of Acts, dedicated as was 
the Gospel to Theophilus, was written 
as Luke tells us very clearly as the 
sequel to his earlier volume. “The 
former treatise I made, O Theophilus, 
concerning all that Jesus began both to 
do and to teach. ” This preface 
indicates that in the Acts, Luke will tell 
us the things that Jesus continued both 
to do and teach after the resurrection, 
as he continued to work in and over and 
through his disciples. ‘‘The Acts of the 
Apostles” is not a very apt title, for the 
apostles are named at the outset, and 
most of them are never mentioned 
again. It might have been called ‘‘The 
Acts of the Risen Christ.”’ 

More specifically, Luke attempts in 
this great work to tell us how the dis- 
ciples began to carry out the Great Com- 
mission of their Lord and Master which 
is recorded for us in Acts 1:8. He tells 
us how the church was planted in Jeru- 
salem. how the implications of the 
gospel gradually became more plain for 
its own life, how the different barriers 
that divided man from his fellowman 
hegan to fall, as Christians realized that 
men of nation could become 
brothers in Christ, and of how the gospel 
was carried into the great centers of 
world civilization. 

His purpose in 


every 


writing was again 
fourfold—personal, historical, apolo- 
getic, and above all—-missionary. The 
gospel is manifested here as the answer 
to man’s fundamental needs—the way 
of life which is also the way of salva- 
tion, the only way of salvation, for in- 
dividuals and for society. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School] Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Edueation, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
0. & A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. By 
Harold Bosley. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 159 pp., $2.00. 

This is a book of sermons. In gen- 
eral it can be said that such books serve 
as a crutch for indolent or poorly 
trained ministers who cannot or will 
not prepare their own sermons and sat- 
isfy the ungodly profit motive of pub- 
lishing houses. Perhaps there is some 
justification for the provision of hom- 
iletic materials for ministers. At any 
rate, the church has done it for many 
centuries. Nevertheless, the use of 
published sermons as a crutch is surely 
in part responsible for the inane plati- 
tudes and psychological nostrums and 
chamber of commerce exhortations 
which go for sermons in many Protes 
tant pulpits. It also has accounted in 
part for the distressingly low capacity 
of many congregations to understand 
or appreciate an honest and competent 
proclamation of the Gospel. Great 
preaching must not only challenge the 
best minds and hearts but must also 
improve the congregation’s taste for 
sermons. Preaching which reproduces 
published sermons seldom does either. 

This particular book by the compe- 
tent minister of the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston, Illinois, is better 
than most books of sermons. The first 
six chapters were given as the Carna- 
han Lectures at the Facultad Evangelica 
de Teologia in Buenos Aires and all ten 
chapters were preached in the author’s 
present church. The lay reader will 
discover in reading this book a better 
understanding of the nature of the 
church and of his obligation to it. The 
minister will find in the book many sug- 
gestive ideas. Some ministers will feel 
that the sermons lack incisiveness. 
Auburn, Ala. JOHN H. LEITH 


PREACHING FROM THE PRO- 
PHETIC BOOKS. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. 224 pp., $2.50. 

This volume has been prepared by 
Dr. Blackwood primarily for the young 
preacher. It deals with the pulpit use 
of the prophetic writings. Every 
preacher will find mental stimulus and 
spiritual inspiration from the author’s 
humerous thought-starters. Preaching 
from the Prophetic Books is neither an 
exegetical study nor a commentary on 
the seven prophetic books considered. 
However, it will stimulate the reader 
to give more careful thought to the 
place of the prophetic writings in con- 
temporary preaching and to this great 
store-house of timeless truths which 
ring with authority in any age. 

Preaching from the Prophetic Books 
is a volume which many laymen will 
find helpful. It introduces the true 
character and motives of Old Testament 
Preachers like Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
among others, to many modern laymen 
for whom these saints of old are little 
more than names easily forgotten. Old 
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Testament books which are dead to 
many will become alive, and the mes- 
sage of these prophets will take on 
vitality and significance for the reader. 
Here is help for the church school 
teacher when the lessons are taken 
from the prophets. Here is help for 
the layman who is called upon to lead 
a group devotional. Here is help for 
everyone who would know more of 
God’s word to the needs of men in a 
troubled world. 
WILLIAM H. KADEL. 
Tampa, Fla. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND HINDU 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Swami Akhilananda, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 220 pp., 
$3.50. 

Out of a background of training in 
the Hindu religion and in western 
theories and methods of psychotherapy, 
the author brings together some sug- 
gestions for those who are concerned 
about the “‘cure of souls.”’ 

Swami Akhilanada seems to be well 
read in modern psychology. There will 
be nothing novel in his presentation for 
those who are in the habit of reading 
books on psychology and psychotherapy. 
I was somewhat disappointed that he 
did not give us more from the Hindu 
religion. 

He does not make any valued judg- 
ments on religions as such but gleans 
whatever seems to him worthwhile 
wherever he may find it. He makes 
clear his good case for the validity of 
the religious outlook on life. 

I found his suggestions on the tech- 
nique of relaxation and private medita- 
tion helpful, though one might wish he 
had spent more time on this phase of 
the subject. 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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That All May Be One. James Edward 
Lesslie Newbigin. Association Press, N. Y. 
$1.50. 


The Pocket William Law. Edited by 


Arthur W. Hopkinson. Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. 
John Baillie. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
$1.75. 

A Chance to Live. John Patrick Carroll- 
Abbing. Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. $3.00. 

Of Men and of Angels. Lon Woodrum. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $2.50. 
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How to Help 
an Alcoholic 


By CLIFFORD J. EARLE. Differing from other recent volumes 
on the subject, this hope-inspiring new book speaks from the 
viewpoint of the Church and makes clear the help that religion 
can offer. Dr. Earle does not preach a sermon on the evils of 
drink. Rather, he explains simply and effectively the nature of 
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he is to 
cently completed post-g 
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from Raleigh, 
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He 
raduate work at 
Scotland, 


Tallahassee, 
become pastor. re- 
University of Edinburgh, 
and received his Ph. D. 

John W. Largent, Jr., from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (Highland church), to 715 
Viand St., First church, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va. 

J. Rodman been 
but 


Pres- 


has 
Wis., 
anover 


Williams, who 
chaplain at Beloit College, 
still a member of East H 
bytery (U.S.), has accepted a call to the 
First (USA) church, Rockford, II. 

T. B. McePheeters from Ripley 
Ga. 
Overholser 


, Tenn., 
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James A. 
term of 


is completing a 
study in Basel, 
March 25 will 


Ave., Dallas 


post-graduate 
Switzerland, after 
be at 807 N. Marsalis 
Texas. 


and 
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His headquarters 
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AUSTIN ALUMNI 

Officers of the 
Alumni association, 
recent week of ler 


Austin 
elected 
tures, are: 
Dallas, 
Reseda, Rosenberg, vice 
W.. Jablonowski, Jr., Ft 
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as a thank 
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president; Henry 
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CAMPAIGN CO-CHAIRMAN 

P. D. Miller, Druid Hills church, At- 
lanta, has been named co-chairman with 
R. A. Farnsworth, Houston, of the $1,- 
500,000 campaign for Negro work 
ing 1953. 


dur- 


STATED CLERK 
Dan E. Goldsmith, 
has been elected 
urer of 
R. Bruce Brannon 
gelist.) Mr. ( 
church, 5th 


Texarkana, Texas. 
stated clerk and treas- 
Paris Presbytery, succeeding 


(now Synod’s evan- 
1oldsmith’s address is First 
and Main St., Texarkana. 
TRIP 

James L. Mays, Priestley 
Hil, Wellford Hobbie and 
Presbyterian, U. S., 
in Basel, Switzerland, this year, are 
now on a trip to the Holy Land, visiting 
hoth Arab and Jewish sectors. 


Conyers, 
Keith 
ministers studying 


Crim, 


MISSIONARIES 


Departures: Miss Iona Smith, R. N., 
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returned to Mexico 
1; the BR. F. 


son sailed 


, after furlough, Feb 
and J. K. Hob- 
the Belgian Congo late 
after furlough. The L. 
Sherwood Taylors, new missionaries to 
Brazil, left country Feb- 
ruary. 
Arrival: 
from 


Clevelands 
for 
in February, 
this late in 
Miss Emma 
Japan; 
from Brazil. 


Eve 
Langdon M. 


Gardner 
Henderlite 


DREs 


Lelia McGeath, DRE, from Austin, 


Texas, 
Texas. 

Thelma Shaner from Logan, W. Va., 
to Box 10, (Hampton Presbyterian 
church), Hampton, Va. 

Beatrice Earnesi, formerly of Bristol, 
Tenn., has become DRE at the Plaza 
church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Leonard Boswell, Atlanta, Ga., will 
become DRE at the Beacon Hill church, 
San Antonio, Texas, upon his gradua- 
tion from the Assembly’s Training 
School this spring. 
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Peyton N. Rhodes 
President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


The central, unifying strength of Southwestern 
which gives purpose to all its influences is 
‘‘Truth—Loyalty—Service’’ 


Memphis 12, 
Tennessee 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
WITH A 
PURPOSE 

John R. Cunningham, President 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares 
fares 
Negro 


Stillman, so 


our work with the 


people. 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, 





STI LLMAN COLLEGE 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a_ loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
In your will? 

@Why not send your per 
sonal contribution, today? 


President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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